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Interest in the developmental impact of college has 
intensified in recent years. However, researchers usually overlook 
one key to understanding this impact: longitudinal studies. For this 
investigation, data was gathered from four class cohorts, over a 
17 year period, at the United States Military Academy (USMA) . The 
results indicate that cadets undergo remarkably consistent 
developmental changes. These changes remained stable in spite of 
dramatic alterations within the USMA environment. This stability 
allows for generalization to future cohorts of cadets. Likewise the 
comparison of cadet changes to those shifts experienced by students 
from other colleges suggests that while some development arises from 
specific factors unique to the USMA's culture, college students seem 
to undergo predictable developmental changes which are independent of 
the specific nature of the college experience. Most college students 
suffer disequilibrium and must come to terms with the diversity 
inherent in attending a college or university. By understanding the 
developmental impact of various factors within a college environment 
educators may more effectively accomplish the academic missions they' 
set for their particular institution. Contains 20 references. 
(R JM) 
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Prior work on longitudinal research design (Applebauro & 
Mccall 1983) has not addressed the stability of 
longitudinal findings. Using the Scott Values Inventory 
(lots) four cohorts of students at the United States 
Miliary Academy provided repeated measures of their values 
from entrance to graduation. Findings for all four classes 
lire s'trikingly consistent. The stability was remarkable m 
Tilt of extensive changes in curriculum and student body 
during the n years of this study. It seems one 
longitudinal study can generalize to future cohorts of 
indents entering college. The findings also indicate 
conSge stents undergo predictable developmental changes 
„nich are independent of the specific nature of the college 
experience . 
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Stability of Findings in Longitudinal 
Studies of College Impact 

Interest in the developmental impact of college has 
intensified in recent years. Chickering (1969), Perry 
(1970), Astin (1977), and Pascarella and Terenzini (1991), 
have all written books aimed at describing, clarifying, and 
understanding the effects of college attendance. One key to 
understanding the impact of college is to conduct: 
longitudinal studies. There have been some useful 
discussions of how to design and conduct longitudinal 
research (Applebaum & McCall, 1983; Stouthamer-Lcber , van 
Kammen, Lober, 1992) . However, few longitudinal studies 
have actually been done. Moreover, none of these authors 
has addressed the stability of findings from a longitudinal 
study of a single cohort. This paper does just that and in 
doing so helps to answer the basic historical question: are 
the changes within one cohort generalizable to ether cohorts 
at the same institution? 

The purpose of the United States Military Academy 
(USMA) is to "Develop leaders of character who serve the 
common defense" (reference) . For this reason, over the past 
17 years USMA has conducted four separate longitudinal 
studies of the development .of student values. The same 
instrument was used throughout. 

Method 

Cadets in four classes: 1979, 1981, 1991, and 1992 
were repeatedly measured at various intervals between their 
arrival and graduation. Although a variety of self-report 
surveys were used to define and measure personal values in 
separate cohorts, all completed the Scott Values Inventory 
(SVI; Scott, 1965) . The SVI has strong evidence of 
construct validity (Robinson and Shaver, 1970) and 
therefore, was deemed an appropriate choice for long-term 
use . 

In the SVI, each of twelve dimensions of moral value 
ideals are represented by six to twenty behaviors. Each 
behavior is stated as a positive or as a negative example of 
the value. Respondents are asked if they "always admire" 
the behavior, "always dislike" it, or if their attitude 
toward the behavior "depends on the situation." The items 
were originally calibrated so approximately 50% of the 
responses would be coded as "always admire" for positive 
examples or "always dislike" for negative behaviors, 
indicating moral value adherence. 

In the values studies of the Classes of 1979 and 1981, 
twelve 20-item scales developed by Scott (1965) were used. 
The scales measured honesty, social skills, academic 
achievement, physical development, status, intellectualism, 
kindness, self-control, religiousness, creativity, and 
independence (see Priest, 1979a; Priest 1979b; Priest 1982; 
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Priest Fullerton, & Bridges, 1982, for more details about 
the methodology Si these earlier studies) . The 20-item 
scales were found to be too long, so 6-item versions of the 
stilts were developed (Priest, 1980) . Scales for creativity 
ISS lSvStv were judged, on the basis of content, to be less 

.portan^L^the £ sign of the 1991-1992 studies Honesty 
was thought to be very important, and an 18-item nones.ty 
scale was included in the 1991-1992 questionnaire Cadets 
were asked to "indicate (by marking in the appropriate 
soace) whether it is something you always fldmire in other 
people, of something you always dislike, .or something that 
ff?nrn ^ °n the conation whether you admire it or not. 
riPrn ; he Scott value sca les were scored by counting one 
ooint for each "always admire" response to a positive 

ess swrsi^ss: uss i4H ? . 1 SL - 

Each of the scales was then rescored to rule ou ^orinq was 
of an occasional omitted response to an item. * e goring was 
accomplished by dividing each total score by the number of 
itSms answered for that scale . As a result, each of the 10 
• scaTes "nged from 0 . 00 to 1 . 00, with 1 . 00 indicating a 
1 maximum polsible score. In the rare ttf » 1 V J^ al 

hhh not- answer anv of the items on a particular scaie, 
: score for Hit scale was assigned the standard missing value 
code (i e. "99") . Scores with a missing value code were not 
deluded in statistical analysis of the data. This was 
accomplished by pairwise deletion. 

Results 

The point of this analysis is to examine the stability 
of mean cLnges. This analysis, therefore, focuses on mean 
rhanaes in value scores from entrance to graduation. iaDie 
t Sows the mean change from entrance to graduation on the 
ten scales of the SVI for each of the ^f^ff^da^ ' 
studies. Change is expressed in terms of the standard 
deviation of difference scores, a measure analogous to 
Chen's D (Cohen, 1969) . Statistical significance within 
each individual longitudinal study was assessed by means or 
a repeated measures t-test. Table 1 shows the findings from 
an£ one cohort are generally consistent^ those from 
another. For example, all four longitudinal samples showed 
a large negative change in the value placed on ^ajemic 
achievement, Similarly, cadets showed consistently negative 
changes in their valuing of self-control and social skills. 

Changes, in honesty, kindness, re ^?^ usne "'^s in 
nen -H ve exceot for the Class of 1991. Changes in 
independence? inteUectualism, and physical development were 
generally very small and close to zero. 
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Discussion 

Th6 consistency of the USMA findings is noteworthy 
given that during the period under study the institution and 
its curriculum experienced constant and dramatic change. 
For example, in the spring of 1976, over 100 cadets were 
suspended for honor violations. In the summer of that same 
year, women were integrated into the Corps of Cadets. These 
events were of historical proportions. In addition, the 
Academy underwent two accreditation self-studies (1979, 
1989) and in 1982, it expanded the curriculum, and for the 
first time offered academic majors. 

These changes also meant that while the first two 
samples consisted only of males, the second two included 
both genders. Furthermore, there was a switch from a 20- 
item version of the scales in the first two studies, to 6- 
item versions of most scales in the two most recent studies. 
In spite of these differences in samples and 
instrumentation, the data indicated USMA produced strikingly 
similar changes in students in the four different cohorts. 

These findings suggest a single longitudinal study of 
college impact can generalize to future cohorts of students 
entering the same college, even in cases where the 
institution believes it is undergoing dramatic change . The 
explanation may be quite simple. Certainly, USMA, despite 
any specific changes, seeks a stable organizational culture- 
-a distinctive ethos. It maintains many traditions for the 
sole purpose of perpetuating this organizational culture. 
Moreover, in many instances, the changes that are instituted 
are done so as to better insure the institutional mission of 
developing leaders of character. This, along with the fact 
USMA has a highly selected student body, a large number of 
core courses, and all its graduates expect to be employed in 
the same organization, may account for the . remarkable 
stability found. 

There is, however, evidence that other factors may be 
at work. In Scott's original longitudinal study (1965) at 
the University of Colorado, he obtained results similar to 
those found in the present study (see Table 2 l ) . And 
although it is reasonable to hypothesize that all colleges 
undergo constant change and at the same time strive to 
maintain a particular organizational culture, the 
similarities in these findings also suggest college students 
undergo predictable developmental changes which are 
independent of the specific nature of the college they 
attend. If this is the case, then the observations made at 
,USMA and the University of Colorado are not only 
generalizal^le to future classes entering those particular 
institutions but to college students in general. 

Perry. (1970) along with Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) 
help account for the generally negative trend on some of the 
scales. These authors indicate students progressively 
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^^rt^ ability to reason critically. 

SSKteJiSU of this* increased cognitive capacity is less 
reliancHn authority and dualistic thinking. Rather, the 
context in which behaviors occur becomes as important as the 
behaviors themselves. Thus, the less likely one is to 
indicate "always" admiring or "always" disliking any 

partl Si a L2£; V ^itiv trend may also reflect an ebbing of 
sialism and an increasing sense of realistic expectations. 
AsS U977? studied .25, 000 students attending colleges from 
1966-1970 His measure of value required students to rate 
the importance of certain life goals. Astin found that the 
Percentage of students who checked each value as essential 
oTve?y important declined during the four years after 
matriculation. He suggested one reason for this decline 
"Sv be the unrealistic aspirations of many entering 
freshmen; who may endorse rather uncritically a wide range 
of life goall" (p. 48). With time, high hopes give way to 

reaSO ;hat\an? eC of a throbserved changes seem characteristic 
of all college students regardless of the particular 
institution, is not to suggest that th ese chang es are 
maturational or independent of a college experience. 
Rather, it suggests the commonalties of the college 
experience, oil weigh the impact, of any s P* c ^c |rog^am or 
institution in which a student enrolls. It is also not to 
say that a particular college or educational environment 
could not be created to foster other changes Priest and 
Beach (1988) reported on the changes in values during the 
two month period of Cadet Basic Training. Positive 
of 1981 and 1991, the changes were almost entirely posit ve. 
This shows that cadets increased their admiration for most 
of the Scott values after exposure to a highly stressful and 
demanding military training. The contrast between these 
results and those in Table 1 may indicate that the enhanced 
frledom of an academic environment results in a concomitant 
increase in relativistic thinking, and therefore an overall 
negative effect on these values. The rigid indoctrination 
of military training, with its emphasis on obedience and 
dualistic thinking, has the opposite impact. Further 
support for this contention lies in the fact that tnes J 
pSi?~ive changes on the SVI, were quickly erased once cadet s 
became involved in USMA's academic program. Paradoxically, 
a negative trend on the SVI, seems to indicate enhanced 
reasoning and therefore, cognitively speaking, development 
in a positive direction . . . 

The decreases cannot, however, be attributed entirely 
to either a general increase in situation-dependent 
eva!ua?!on, -Sr to unrealistic expectations. For example 
cadets do not show any increase in situationally relative 
responses to questions on physical development, or 
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independence. The content of value questions does make a 

lttl e nf nC «- J hUS ' neither growth in critical ?hfnkTng? nor 
loss of idealism, can account for all changes in value 

warranted ^ d6Pth l0 ° k 3t each value chan Se may be 
Academi r Achi evernent 

, m ono T nLf ro 29 d ecrease in value for academic achievement 
among USMA cadets is similar to a decrease observed in 
students at the University of Colorado (Scott, 1965) There 
is also evidence from other studies. At one highly 
selective midwestern college, freshmen reported very high 
decreases in aspirations for "making at least an A- oSdS- 
(Wallace, 1964). Similarly, Astin ?i 9 77) found a strong 
decrease in the percentage of students who believe it is 

srsss-^sr " an authority in a speciai »y 

The decrease in aspiration for high grades is not 
surprising, because it is consistent with increased realism 
As students become familiar with what they SSTJSieS in 
the competitive world of college academics, their high- 

!ess°attafnfb? e PeC ? ati °? S a ? e S6en to be l4ss ~al?s?L and 
less attainable. In interviews, 19 cadets in the Class of 

ItlL • 6 S t - Wn data for their class regarding changelin 
a S?f^L a ? hie T ement - Most a * reed the decreale in JUdSic 
achievement values were genuine, and not an. artifact of the 
survey method. The cadets pointed out that given the 
demands on cadet time, it was often difficult to pursue 
academic excellence. ^ e 

Intel Tex tual i 

USMA cadets had relatively high scores on 
intellectualism upon entrance. This value remained constant 
throughout their four years, except for a slight declinl 
manifested by the Class of 1991. in general, one woulS 

value on h t e h?° llege atmos P he ^ to be one that' fosters a high 
value on this measure. y 

m«« ~\ C °?i ent ° f the int ellectualism scale may give some 
5i?!«?V° fc ? 6 " 3tUre ° f the changes among USMA Cadets A 
detailed analysis of responses of the Class of 1991 to 
specific items shows the pattern of change. Cadets 
maintained a strong admiration for "Keeping abreast of 
current events" throughout the four years, up until the very 
last of nine tests. Cadet interest in current events is 

ned at . a * i9h l6Vel b * the tradition of qufSzfng 
plebes on their knowledge of the front page of the New York 
^. Perhaps the drop-off in interes? in current^en^f 
reflects graduating cadets' awareness that they will no 
longer be involved in this informal system of quizzinS on 

SasI n of e ^ S VM? VertheleSS ' at ^aduation 75% of ?L 
ahJpL? «J reported they "Always Admire" keeping 

abreast of current events. y 9 

S ocia J, 
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-social Skill" focuses on learning conventional rules 
of oolkeie s aid good manners that allow one to get along 
well xn Sddle clafs society. There is reason to believe 
+ ZHa should be very important in a military 

orrani-tron.^Severthelesl tL data show that USMA cadets 
decreased significantly and consistently 



Sasses rSmi^r decrease is seen among University of 
dorado students. It is interesting, however, that this 
decease was only true of male students at Colorado. The 
JScSoSMA is 90 percent male may account for the decrease 
found Why this occurred only among males is left to 
speculation. It may represent a form of rebellion. 
Srtainlt? cadets may get tired of always worrying about how 
thev behave? This could be symptomatic of either a break 
' ?n socialization or confirmation of the "aggressive, 
fndSoenden" office? West Point hopes to develop. In their 
over? Senior, cadets invariably impress visitors as being 
very polite and well-behaved. The small decrease in 
vacation of social skills could be a reaction to very high 
s^andarSs of behavior they are expect ed to display in this 
area. Finally, at graduation, "detsstxll value socxal 
skills fairly highly. For example, over 80% always 
dislike" being "discourteous." 

SP 1 ^^Se lf-control values scale includes a number of 
items which focus specifically on anger and i« control: 
"Sot expressing anger, even when one has a reason fo rd n , 

so Never losing one's temper, no matter what the ^ason, 

"Replying to anger with gentleness." The data show that 
n-X-s consistently decrease their admiration for such 
behlvfor ovef time This value is probably functional for 
people in ^subordinate status. Anger expression is more 
dysfunctional for subordinates than for their superiors 
TpriesTand Beach, 1988) . Sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
however, expression of anger by a leader gets Jesuits. So 
as cadets assume leadership roles after their first year in 
a subordinate status, they might be expected to have less 
Led for self-control of the kind measured by the SVI. 
Inventory items such as, "Not expressing anger, even when 
one has reason for doing so," suggest passivity. Such 
oehavxor is not encouraged at the Military Academy Indeed 
assertiveness, if not aggressiveness, is explicitly fosterea 
as cadets advance toward graduation. There was no 
corresponding decline in the value placed °? /f^-control 
among the University of Colorado samples. It is <^ite 
nossible. therefore, that the systematic changes xn rank and 
?hrexpUcit f chain-of-command that characterize the West 
Point experience, are examples of unique environmental 
factors that have a specific developmental impact. 

HnnPSt.V 
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The general downward trend in the value placed on 
honesty seems at firs.t alarming. This is especially true 
given West Point places a very high value on this trait and 
the institution's stated mission is the development of 
"leaders of character." Even the findings among studies of 
cadets seem inconsistent. 

In a study of the West Point Class of 1981, Priest and 
Bridges (1983) found cadets and officers consistently ranked 
"honest" at the top of the hierarchy of instrumental values 
on the Rokeach value scales. The apparent difference in the 
reported value placed on honesty, therefore, may well be the 
result of how this value is assessed. Honesty items on the 
SVI set a very rigid standard. For example, in some cases 
respondents must choose between absolute honesty and 
protecting a friend. It is known from other studies of 
cadets (Special Commission of the Chief of Staff, 1989) that 
they have difficulty choosing absolute honesty when it 
conflicts with the norms of loyalty and friendship. And 
again, one would expect absolute responses to give way to 
more relativistic ones as students 1 ability the think 
becomes more differentiated. 

When shown the data, cadets in the Class of 1991 were 
not surprised by the results on the Scott Honesty scale. 
One of the statements on the Honesty scale is : "Never, 
telling a lie, even though to do so would make the situation 
more comfortable." One cadet pointed out that telling a 
"white lie" was sometimes a desirable exercise of social 
tact. With increases in relativistic thinking, intent 
becomes as crucial a consideration as the behavior itself. 
This is supported by Hyman and Wright (1979) who completed a 
secondary analysis of 38 national sample surveys from 1949 
on. They found "Among the highly educated, [honesty] is 
sometimes pushed out of the hierarchy by other values 
regarded as equally or more important" (p 31). Countering 
this explanation, however, is the fact that only one of the 
four University of Colorado samples exhibited this negative 
shift. 

Religiousness 

Scott (1965), as well as Pascarella and Terenzini 
(1991), reported on decreased religiousness in students. 
Similarly, Astin (1977) found a decrease in denominational 
affiliation. The USMA data is consistent with all these 
studies. in addition, the content of the SVI scales may 
also play a role. The items were worded to reflect the 
general ways College students in the 1950's expressed their 
values. SjOme of the items on the SVI religiousness scale 
seem particularly tied to the language and phraseology of 
the 1950 5 s, and not particularly appealing, even to 
religiously committed students of the 1990s. For example, 
"Being an atheist" is keyed as "always dislike." Though 
they perhaps find atheism unacceptable, some truly religious 
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people express positive, accepting attitudes toward < 
atheists, and thus would score low on the SVI religiousness 
scale . 

Interviews with cadets support this contention. 
Furthermore, "having faith in a being greater than man," 
keyed for "always admire" on the SVI religiousness scale, 
may strike today's religiously committed student as an 
overly vague statement, and therefore not worthy of 
unequivocal admiration. Certainly, as students become more 
aware of world and historical -events, there are ample 
incidence of perverted faith being the cause of much misery 
and destruction. Moreover, the increased exposure to 
diversity, characteristic of most college students 
experience, should tend to make them more tolerant oi people 
who think— and believe differently from themselves. 

The impact college has on one's expression of kindness 
in unclear. Astin (1977) observed an increase over four 
years in the importance students attribute to "helping 
others in difficulty." Yet on another indicator of 
kindness, he found students decreased over four years. As 
shown in Table 2, n..ale fraternity members at the University 
of Colorado also decreased in kindness. Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1991) refer to a number of studies using 
Allport's Social Values Scale. Some studies show an 
increase in social values, but most do not. Referring to 
actual charitable behavior, Bowen (1977) states : "college 
apparently has little if any impact on such qualities as 
altruism, kindness, generosity, friendliness, and 
helpfulness" (p. 133) . Thus, the literature on kindness and 
related values is marked by inconsistency. 

Data from the present study indicate that although at 
graduation cadets place a high value on kindness, it is 
still lower than their valuation of it upon entering USMA. 
The content of the Scott Kindness scale may give some 
understanding. Just prior to graduation, members of the 
classes of 1991 and 1992 had a very high admiration for all 
of the following: "Being concerned about the happiness of 
other people;" "Going out of one's way to help someone new 
feel at home;" and "Finding ways to help others less 
fortunate than oneself." These items were all positively 
keyed. Even though cadets decreased in kindness over four 
years on these items, one can see that they remain at a high 
level of kindness. There were two negatively keyed items 
that showed particularly large decreases. The percentage of 
cadets who always dislike "hurting other people's feelings; 
or "ridiculing other people" declined at least 10% in both 
classes. In their efforts to accomplish the mission Leaders 
sometimes have to risk- hurting other people's feelings. And 
although one would hope this would not take the form ol 
ridicule, unfortunately inexperienced leaders sometimes fail 
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to differentiate frankness from humiliation* Rather than 
focusing on the behavior, they focus on the person. Thus, 
part of the decrease in cadet valuation of kindness may be 
related to requirements of the role of being a leader and 
their need for continued development even after graduation. 
This would not however, account for the decreases found in 
samples from other colleges. Perhaps this indicates a need 
for colleges to reflect more carefully upon their specific 
developmental environment to determine the cause of what 
most would find to be an undesirable consequence a student's 
four year experience. 
Status 

Cadets decrease in their valuation of Status. The 
content of the SVI Status scale may provide some insight 
into why USMA cadets' value for Status may have decreased. 
For both the Class of 1991 *nd 1992, about 70% of the cadets 
at entrance and upon graduation marked "always dislike" on 
the item "being unable to exert any influence on things 
around oneself." Although military leaders sometimes do 
face uncontrollable situations, it is clear cadets maintain 
a strong value on personal control. By definition, 
leadership entails influencing others. And cadets are 
continuously rated on the degree to which they succeed in 
this particular leadership behavior. In contrast, on 
another item, cadets in both classes showed a marked 
decrease: "Not taking pride in one's achievements." Cadets 
decreased from about 70% to about 45% in both classes in 
"always disliking" this. This latter item may reflect a 
conflict between the value of pride in individual 
achievement and the value of selfless service. Cadets learn 
early to avoid boasting of personal fame, but rather to take 
pride in the accomplishment of the organizational unit with 
which they are associated. In part, decreases in the status 
score may reflect greater cadet adherence to the competing 
value of selfless service. This same phenomenon may be 
operating among the University of Colorado fraternity 
pledges. Their shared position of low status and the 
pressures common to their initiation acts to draw them 
closer together as a group. This sense of cohesion, similar 
to that fostered by military units, lends itself to putting 
the good of the group over individual gain; and taking pride 
in the group's accomplishments over those of any individual. 
The difference is, that at the completion of four years, it 
seems, students at civilian institutions are more inclined 
to see individual accomplishment more adaptive to the 
individualistic competition which characterizes civil 
society. Thus, the decreased value placed on status is most 
likely the result of unique aspects of the USMA culture. 
Perhaps the data from the University of Colorado would be 
more characteristic of most civilian institutions. 
Physical Devei nprn err, 
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Astin (1977) found a decline in athletic interests as 
students progressed through college. However, both the USMA 
and University of Colorado samples showed no such decline in 
the value placed on physical development. Perhaps Astin s^ 
measure of "athletic interest" is not comparable to Scott s 
measure of physical development. 

It is not surprising cadets maintain a high value on 
physical development. Physical development is an integral 
part of the West Point program. All cadets are required to 
participate in physical development programs all four years. 
Moreover, the occupation they enter upon graduation 
continues to demand regular proof of physical proficiency. 
Indeed, because of the strong emphasis on athletics and 
ohvsical fitness one would expect cadets not only to 
maintain their valuation on this measure but to rate it more 
highly than students at other schools. This, in fact, seems 
to be the case. Keep in mind that what is being measured 
here are change scores, not absolute values. Closer 
examination of the USMA data (Priest, 1993) indicates West 
Point cadets place a higher value on physical development 
than do students from other colleges. 

TnriPP Most n developmental theories place a strong emphasis on 
the development of autonomy, among college students. It is 
considered the hallmark of intellectual and moral maturity. 
One, therefore, might hope for an increased value on this 
measure as students progress toward graduation. And 3 ust 
such an increase was manifested by the University of 
Colorado students. USMA cadets, however, showed no change. 
Furthermore, they placed a low value on independence when 
compared to students at other universities (Priest, 1993) . 

The lack of change and the low value placed on 
independence may not be as much an indictment of USMA as the 
initial impression might suggest. Again, closer < examination 
of the SVI items offers an explanation. The positively 
worded items focus on "being a non-conformist," on 'thinking 
and acting freely without social restraints," ana on living 
one's own life, independent of others." All these seem more 
measures of non-conformity than self-sufficiency. Cadets 
are more likely to think in terms of interdependence. Even 
innovation, would in all likelihood, conform to the 
commander's intent. That is, it would be in the interest of 
accomplishing the organization's goals and missions. To 
cadets, the SVI items may reflect a lack of discipline 
rather than traits such as self-confidence and behaviors 
such as taking personal responsibility for one's actions. 
It is not surprising, therefore, they tend to take a dim 
view of these statements. 

Summary 

Data gathered over 17 years from four class cohorts at 
USMA, indicate cadets undergo remarkably consistent 
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developmental changes. These changes were stable in spite 
of dramatic changes within the West Point environment. This 
stability allows for generalization to future cohorts of 
cadets. Furthermore, comparison of cadet changes to changes 
in students from other colleges suggested while some 
development is the consequence of specific factors unique to 
the Military Academy's culture and academic environment 
others are more likely attributable to the impact of a 
college experience in general. For example, most college 
students suffer disequilibrium and must come to terms with 
the diversity inherent in attending a college or university. 
Understanding the developmental impact of various factors 
within a college environment will enable educators more 
effectively to accomplish the academic mission they set for 
their particular institution. 
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